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The development of agricultural societies may be divided 
into four periods: (i) from 1785 to 1850 — the period of begin- 
nings; (2) from 1850 to 1870 — the period of agricultural fairs; 
(3) from 1870 to 1892 — the period of great organizations; (4) 
from 1892 to the present — the period of adjustment (102, p. 
291 ).* 

FIRST PERIOD 

The first period in its relation to agricultural education is an 
important one, particularly in its historical significance. The influ- 
ence of these early societies on agricultural education is perhaps 
greater than that of any other single factor contributing to its 
development. The idea of such an education is regarded by 
some as originating in these societies. That it was much ex- 
ploited by them is certainly true. The idea persisted and grew, 
and may be followed from this early period to the establishment 
of land-grant colleges. The idea persists today, but modified 
to include elementary and secondary education. 

In 1 785 the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture was organized, and later in the same year a similar 
society was formed at Charleston, S.C. Within that decade a 
number of other societies were organized. Among the members 
of these societies were many prominent men such as George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and Timothy Pickering. 
These men were also interested in education. It is not strange 
that the two interests should be combined in their minds into 
the idea of agricultural education. 

Benjamin Franklin had given expression to this idea many 
years before the founding of the first agricultural society. 
Referring to the education of the youth of Pennsylvania he says : 

1 The references are to the bibliography at the end of this article or to 
bibliographies in other articles of this series. 
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While they are reading natural history might not a little gardening, 
planting, grafting, inoculating be taught and practiced, and now ' and then 
excursions made to the neighboring plantations of the best farms, their 
methods observed and reasoned upon for the information of youth, the 
improvement of agriculture being useful to all and skill in it no disparage- 
ment to any? (102, p. 361.) 

This idea was first put into actual practice in 1792 when 
agriculture became a subject of instruction in Columbia College. 
This was brought about chiefly through the agitation of the New 
York, and other agricultural societies. 2 Another example of the 
attitude of these early societies toward agricultural education is 
found in the action of the Philadelphia Society in 1794. The 
society appointed a committee to outline a plan for establishing 
a "State Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, connecting 
with it the Education of Youth in the knowledge of that most 
important Art while they are acquiring other useful knowledge 
suitable for the agricultural citizens of the State." The plan 
which was drawn up and presented to the society includes some 
very definite references to agricultural education. Agricultural 
information was to be disseminated in whatever manner the 
legislature should think best, "whether by endowing professor- 
ships to be annexed to the University of Pennsylvania and the 
College of Carlisle, and other seminaries of learning, or for the 
purpose of teaching the chemical philosophy and elementary 
parts of the theory of agriculture." County societies were to be 
created with "county schoolmasters" as secretaries ; and the school- 
houses the places of meeting and the repositories of their trans- 
actions, models, etc. "The legislature may enjoin on these school- 
masters the combination of the subject of agriculture with other 
parts of education. This may easily be effected by introducing, 
as school books, those on this subject, and thereby making it 
familiar to their pupils" (102, p. 363). The fact that the plan 
of the committee was rejected does not alter its significance in 
its bearing upon subsequent developments in agricultural educa- 
tion. It is especially noteworthy that the plan proposed is in 
harmony with some present-day practices : the rural school as a 
community center, correlation of agriculture with other school 
subjects, and agricultural textbooks. 

'This Journal, X, No. 4 (November, 1909), 101. 
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During this entire period the subject of agricultural education 
was much discussed. Various plans were proposed for its develop- 
ment. Some provided that the societies themselves should organ- 
ize stock companies to establish schools for instruction in agri- 
cultural subjects. Several such schools were started, but owing 
to difficulties (chiefly financial) they were not successful. These 
attempts were an important stage in the evolution of the agri- 
cultural college. 

Stock-company plans were succeeded by others involving state 
or federal support. The agricultural societies representing asso- 
ciated effort were finally able to secure the attention of legis- 
lative bodies. In New York State, for example, the New York 
State Agricultural Society began a campaign for a school of 
agriculture soon after the date of its organization (1832), 
and continued it until 1853 when the legislature granted a char- 
ter for such an institution. The founding of the Agricultural 
College of Cornell University was no doubt due in a large 
measure to the activity of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, and of other agricultural societies of the state. 

The Michigan State Agricultural Society which was formed 
in 1849 immediately set to work to secure a state agricultural 
college. Its efforts at once secured the attention of the legis- 
lature. The matter was brought up at each session of the 
legislature until, in 1855, a bill authorizing the establishment of 
the State Agricultural College of Michigan became a. law. 

The activities of the agricultural societies of New York and 
Michigan in promoting agricultural education is typical of what 
was accomplished by similar societies in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and other states during this period. 

SECOND PERIOD 

In 1858 there were over 900 agricultural and horticultural 
societies listed at the Patent Office, and in 1868 the Department 
of Agriculture listed 1,350. All but about 100 of these were 
organized after 1849 (102, p. 292). 

The chief interest of most of these societies was in holding 
fairs. In many ways these fairs were of considerable educa- 
tional value, especially in diffusing new ideas, in furnishing an 
opportunity for social intercourse, and in introducing better farm 
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practice and new types of farm products. Often addresses by 
prominent speakers were provided as special educational features. 
On the whole this period was marked by a great development 
of organized effort, including associations of many kinds, and 
ranging from national organizations to mere local farmers' clubs. 

THIRD PERIOD 

This period is characterized by large associations, national 
in scope. It represents a stage in development when agricul- 
tural people began to recognize the importance of "getting to- 
gether," and of using co-operative means for securing better busi- 
ness and educational opportunities and more favorable legislation. 
This was undertaken through large formal organizations, 
through co-operative concerns which were intended to do away 
with the "middleman," through activity in politics, and through 
education, directly by means of colleges and other schools, and 
by means of discussions and publications. Several large organi- 
zations constituted the machinery of this movement, the most 
important of which were the Grange and the Farmers' Alliance. 

The Grange was founded in 1867, and became a national 
society in 1873. It is a very complete organization with the lodge 
as a unit, subordinate to the County Grange which is subordi- 
nate to the State Grange, this in turn being subordinate to the 
National Grange. The purposes are fraternal, social, educational, 
political, and financial. Educational work is a feature of each 
meeting, a certain part of the program being devoted to this 
subject. Sometimes the educational work of the lodges of a 
whole state is planned definitely by one of the state officers, the 
state grand lecturer. The meetings of the lodge are often held 
in schoolhouses, thus making the school property a community 
center for adults as well as children. The interest of the 
Grange in the school does not stop with the use of the school- 
house as a meeting place, but it lends its support to all measures 
intended for the betterment of rural education, and particularly 
to those involving a greater use of country-life subjects. The 
Grange was for a time a very powerful society, but by 1880 its 
power as a national organization was lost. It declined rapidly 
both in membership and influence until ten years later when it 
began to revive again. 
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The Farmers' Alliance was somewhat similar to the Grange 
in plan and purpose. Its activity however was chiefly directed 
toward securing better legislation favorable to rural interests, 
mainly financial. Soon after the formation of the Populist party 
little was left of the Farmers' Alliance as an organization. 

FOURTH PERIOD 

With more than a century of experience agricultural societies 
are now being readjusted to secure for all interests of agricul- 
ture and rural life advantages that may be secured only through 
organized effort. They may be classified into three groups: 
national, state, and local. A large number of each group is 
devoted to some special agricultural interest, such as bee-keeping, 
apple production, sheep-breeding, and the like, almost every con- 
ceivable phase of agriculture being represented by an organization. 

Of the national societies the Grange is perhaps the most 
important. Since 1890 it has emphasized social and educational 
features, and has recovered from the decline of the previous 
decade. Its interest and influence in educational matters are 
greater than ever before. 

There are now over seven hundred state agricultural societies 
most of which are devoted to special interests. In some states 
the state society has no connection with local societies, but in 
others the state organization is made up of representatives from 
local societies. 

The latter plan is well illustrated by the Michigan State 
Association of Farmers' Clubs. In 1908 the state associa- 
tion included one hundred and twenty clubs from thirty-two 
counties. In 1908 these clubs had a membership of over seven 
thousand. The association holds an annual meeting in which a 
majority of the associated clubs are represented. The program 
consists of reports of various clubs, several addresses on sub- 
jects of general interest to farmers, and reports of committees. 

A good example of the work of a local club is shown by the 
following synopsis of its annual report to the association: 

The club is eleven years old, with a membership of 71, and average 
attendance of 50. Annual dues are ten cents per member; the club holds 
twelve meetings a year, all-day meetings from October to April. Men's 
meetings in February, May; temperance meetings in February, March; 
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young people's meetings in April; ladies' meeting in May; club fair in 
October; picnic in August. The club publishes a paper called the Rural 
Grit (114, p. 15). 

The addresses at the annual meetings are on topics of general 
interest to farmers, often on agricultural education. The most 
important committee is the one on resolutions. Some recom- 
mendations directed toward legislation are usually found in its 
reports. 

The published proceedings of the various agricultural socie- 
ties contain important contributions to the literature of agri- 
cultural education. The importance lies not so much in the new 
points of view or new ideas presented as in the fact that these 
articles indicate the attitude of the most progressive farmers on 
this question. The Report of the Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society for 1910 contains a discussion of 
"What Shall We Teach the Farmer's Child ?" ( 1 1 5 ) . A scheme 
is proposed for dividing the school year into more equal periods 
between farm practice and school work. The difficulty of apply- 
ing such a plan is found in the present long high-school year 
and short vacation period, and in the absence of instruction in 
agricultural subjects. The author may have had in mind some 
shop work, as is being introduced in Cincinnati, and in other 
places. 

The idea is suggestive of possibilities that might be developed 
in rural schools to advantage, provided the long vacation period 
were spent in applying the scientific principles of agriculture to 
farm practice. The boys of the Baltimore County (Md.) Agri- 
cultural High School carry, on extensive experiments on their 
home farms during vacation periods. Their work is inspected 
from time to time by the teacher of agriculture in the high 
school, the teacher being employed to give his time during the 
entire year to school matters. This plan has been in operation 
only one year, but the results have been very satisfactory. Such 
an arrangement would do away with some of the objections to 
the present system of education raised by the above paper, that 
the 

high schools are simply feeding the boys and girls to universities and general 
colleges, but unfitting them for the practical duties of life. .... One great 
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trouble with farming today is the fact that for half a century or more 
country teachers have worn the label and wire of an education arranged 
for a town school. The material benefits of education, such as they are in 
a public way, and the public spirit of it, have been town bred and built. 
One great reason why farming of late years has become more hopeful and 
prosperous is because we are at last developing a definite form and spirit 
of farm education. 

There are so many societies publishing proceedings that no 
further reference will be made except to refer to the fact that the 
discussions appearing in these proceedings on instruction in 
agriculture in the public schools usually favor such instruction, 
but not always. Occasionally views are expressed against it. 
In the Proceedings of the Iowa Horticultural Society for 1909 
we find an example of the latter (116). The writer reviews 
the conditions of the Iowa rural schools. His own county has 
208 rural schools. He regards the introduction of agricultural 
instruction in these schools as impossible, even if desirable. He 
would improve the teaching of these schools by placing more 
emphasis on the "three R's." He says, "the most persistent and 
able advocates of agriculture in the public schools are teachers 
and professors in our state and other colleges." This is not an 
isolated example of the conservative attitude of the farmer 
toward education. Similar views are held in every farming 
community in the country. The little one-room school is re- 
garded as necessary for any scheme of rural education. If the 
scheme does not fit into the existing system it is unworthy. 
Much of the opposition to consolidation is no doubt due to the 
reluctance of abandoning the single-room school, and to the 
inability to see how a readjustment of school affairs can be 
brought about. 

The sentence just quoted referring to "teachers and pro- 
fessors" advocating agricultural instruction shows a little of the 
resentment that has grown up lately in several parts of the 
country toward the activity of those interested in the promo- 
tion of agricultural education in the elementary and secondary 
schools. A prominent agricultural journal has recently cast 
some reflection on the motives of some of the men now engaged 
in agricultural extension among public schools, intimating that 
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the matter is being agitated for the benefit of agricultural col- 
leges. The editor finds some sympathy among his readers, as 
evidenced by a protest from one subscriber against so much 
space being given to school matters, and so little being given to 
the discussion of sheep-killing dogs ! 

Particular mention should be made of the work of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in its relation to the school- 
garden movement (117). Soon after Henry L. Clapp intro- 
duced school gardening into the George Putnam School of Boston, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society began to encourage the 
establishment of school gardens in other places in New England 
by offering prizes for the best gardens entering competition, and 
by giving prominence to the subject in its published proceedings. 
Since 1893, one feature of its annual meeting is the session 
devoted to hearing reports on school gardens. The growth of 
the school-garden movement of the United States owes much 
to this society. 

The following are a few extracts from letters written by 
officers of some agricultural societies in answer to an inquiry 
as to what their societies are now doing toward promoting 
agricultural education. These are typical expressions, and are 
taken at random from a number of replies : 

Our meetings are always public and we invite teachers, students, and the 
general public to attend the sessions. We have not taken any definite steps 
toward the teaching of agriculture or horticulture in' the schools, although 
whenever occasion offers, we are glad to say a word favoring the move- 
ment (Vermont). 

We have held sessions at the State Normal Schools and have had ad- 
dresses that we thought would be of value to prospective teachers (New 
Jersey). 

We think it is an important subject and hope to see more of at least 
the rudiments of horticulture taught in the schools soon (Kansas). 

We have papers and discussions in nearly every volume we publish re- 
garding horticultural subjects, bearing on their relation to the public schools 
(Illinois). 

We have undertaken recently the task of improving in some measure the 
grounds surrounding the rural schools of the state. We have realized for 
years the deplorable conditions in this respect; the lack of adequate play- 
grounds; the lack of order and even common cleanliness, the utter lack of 
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any decoration, and other things too numerous to mention. We are feeling 
our way carefully and so far have but little to report. We have selected 
seven districts widely separated and for these schools we furnish land- 
scape plans and trees and shrubs to plant the same. We also furnish 
expert superintendence and inspection. So far the work has been, very dis- 
couraging on account of the lack of co-operation or even friendly spirit on 
the part of school officers and teachers. We hope, however, for better 
things and intend to keep on (Wisconsin). 

The brief account just given of agricultural societies is suffi- 
cient to indicate at least some of their most important relations to 
agricultural education, and to impress upon the student of rural 
education the value of their influence in any movement affecting 
the country schools. Being composed of representative mem- 
bers of the very communities that are supposed to be benefited by 
improved rural education, their point of view in educational 
matters must be considered in any plans to bring about better 
rural school conditions and their co-operation is needed for 
attempt to carry out these plans. 
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